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Preface 



Despite the best of intentions, educa- 
tional policy makers and public officials 
cannot make good decisions absent the 
necessary information. A good example 
is the important matter of imparting the 
necessary skills to create a competent 
workforce. Employers have strong 
views about what they need, and a 
general consensus has emerged among 
them, as well as among the employer or- 
ganizations that represent them. I have 
attempted to report those views in this 
paper. 

Beyond this information the report 
m.- '^es available on the skills employers 
need, there is a proposal for a new in- 
dicator, an Employment Readiness 
Profile. When we know the skills young 



people have, with such an indicator, we 
will be better equipped to make the 
changes, whether in the schools or in 
employer organizations, that will im- 
prove "workforce readiness," to use a 
phrase now widely known as a result of 
the Hudson Institute's report. 
Workforce 2000 . And we will be able to 
track the progress we are making. 

The information here assembled and 
condensed will be useful, I believe, as it 
stands. Whether the call for a new in- 
dicator is useful will, I hope, be 
debated. The views expressed are the 
author's, and not necessarily those of 
Educational Testing Service. 

Paul E. Barton 
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Summary 



A series of studies of employers' ex- 
perience with the schools and their 
graduates, conducted throughout the 
1980's, have established that employers 
want candidates with cognitive/subject 
matter skills, but more than that. This 
brief paper summarizes their needs...as 
they express them...and proposes the 
development of an Employment Readi- 
ness Profile. This would be an assess- 
ment administered to a national sample 
of students and, if feasible, to dropouts. 
Its development and design would be 
guided by a committee of employer 
representatives, supplemented with 
educators and labor market experts. Pe- 
riodic surveys of employers' needs 



would update the information on the 
skills they need. 

The results of such an assessment 
would describe proficiencies at the sub- 
group level (for example, 12th grade 
Black males) and not at the individual 
level. Its purpose is to measure 
progress toward objectives set by a con- 
sensus process; it does not presuppose 
that all attributes employers desire are 
the responsibilities of the schools. The 
work on the development of an Employ- 
ment Readiness Profile ^vill require 
being more precise about employer 
needs, and then sorting out the respon- 
sibilities of schools to teach and those 
of employers to provide orientation, 
training and experience. 
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Introduction 



While the mission of public education 
is by no means solely the production of 
people ready for employment, most 
Americans believe it should do a pretty 
good job of this even as it fulfills a 
much broader purpose in passing on 
the civilization from one generation to 
the next. 

There is emerging the possibility- 
probability that employers and schools 
are not communicating well on the criti- 
cal matter of what constitutes "readi- 
ness for employment." This becomes a 
grave issue as increased productivity is 
mcreasingly seen as the solution to suc- 
cessful competition in international 
markets. 

What employers want and what 
schools do, to be sure, converge in com- 
forting ways. There is a convergence in 
agreement over the need for all 
graduates to have mastered the "basic 
skills"; the reform movements of the 
last fifteen or so years have resulted in 
a growing achievement in these basics 
among those who complete school. 
There is also wide agreement that 
schools have not done well with "higher- 
order skills," or in the new basics, al- 
though the terms elude precise 
definitions. 

IM consensus is fiimly formgd ihat 
Uia ecQnQmy>..and ili£ national inlsiz 
£fil...ui:genilx r£auir£ lhai ^ do a mi^ 

better job of developing a workforce 
that can make America competitive 
again in the international economy. We 
here propose a measure that while not 
itself the key, may be a drawer wherein 



lie other keys* It represents the im- 
plementation of views made in many 
employer studies and reports, but most 
specifically of a proposal made by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
in its report Investing Qm in Children : 

^'Regular assessments of employment needs enable 
us to learn a great deal about preparation for 
employment. We believe that it would be helpful if 
every four years there were an assessment of the 
employment needs of business and the employment 
readiness of high school graduates designed by an 
advisory committee with substantial representation 
from the business community.'' 

Such an assessment (which could be 
modeled on the successful design of the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress) would recognize that the 
present measurements of school based 
performance are only a partial (though 
extremely important) barometer of 
progress in producing a quality labor 
force. The reasons for going beyond the 
traditional assessments of the kind 
done by NAEP are three: 

• Employers are looking for basic 
academic skills, but they are looking for 
much more than that 

• Even in cognitive areas, proficiency in 
school and work settings may be different 

• A consensus has recently developed 
among employers and employer or- 
ganizations on the skills employers need 
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Employers Speak 



During the last decade or so there 
have been a number of surveys of 
employers to find out what they want 
entry workers to be able to do, and 
what their priorities are for the public 
school system. While the types f 
employers in these surveys vary, as do 
the specific questions asked, the pattern 
of responses is similar from survey to 
survey. These results establish a basis 
for identifying the major kinds of skills 
and attributes employers want entry 
workers to have. They will be briefly 
summarized and cited below. 

1. Conference Board Survey of 
Executives 

This Conference Board survey, con- 
ducted in 1983, was of public affairs and 
training or personnel executives. AJso, 
a telephone survey reached 100 
employees in greater depth. 

• While 77 percent of these executives 
reported increases in computer skills, 
declining abilities were reported by 65 
percent in reading, 74 percent m writing, 
and about 60 percent in both science 
and mathematics. 

• Employers were concerned with the ob- 
served inability of high-school graduates 
to function effectively as communicators. 

• Attitudes toward work and the 
workplace are a primary problem. 

• These large firms, however, hire few 
recent high school graduates. (Young 
people 17 - 20 tend to find their first 
employment with America's 650,000 



small business or the franchise organiza- 
tions.) 

2. Committee for Economic 
Development Survey of Employer 
Needs 

The CED carried out surveys of a ran- 
dom sample of Fortune 500 companies 
as well as of 6,000 small companies, for 
its 1984 report. Investing in Our 
Children . 

• the large companies ranked most desire- 
able the characteristics of "striving to 
work well," "learning how to learn," 
"priority setting," and "communicating." 
The small company rankings were 
similar, except their fourth rank was 
"working well with others." 

• respondents from both groups mdicated 
that all these attributes were difficult to 
find in young applicants. 



3. The Fortune 1,300 

A telephone survey was carried out of 
a sample of top executives of these com- 
panies by Research and Forecasts in 
1983. 

• When asked how they would rank educa- 
tion, job experience and character in 
hirmg decisions, character was at the top 
(48%), and job experience was second 
(34%). Only 5% ranked education first. 

• Despite these rankings, 53% strongly 
agreed that "unless Americ/.a students 
are required to meet higher educational 
standards it will be impossible for us to 
compete with foreign companies m the 



future" (another 37% "somewhat" 
agreed). 

• Seventy two percent strongly agreed with 
the assertion that "it is rnorc important 
for students to learn how to think...than 
it is to learn facts and figures." 



4. Survey of Personnel Officers, 
Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, The Johns Hopkins 
University 

This study, published in 1984, inter- 
viewed a sample of employers that had 
hired school graduates, who had been 
tracked in the third and fourth follow- 
ups of the National Longitudinal study 
of 20,000 high school seniors. The fac- 
tors these employers considered "very 
important" in their hiring decisions for 
hig:. school graduates were: 

• strong personal impression in interview 
(76%) 

• strong recommendation from manager 
in firm who knows candidate personally 
(56%) 

• strong letters from previous ^mployers 
(39%) 

• strong letters of character reference 
(27%) 

• strong scores on a written test (18%) 

• strong school grades (12%) 



5. Chamber of Commerce and 
National Association of 
Manufacturers' Survey 

ITie Chamber and NAM employer 
surveys of the early 1980's principally 
focused on views about vocational and 
general education. 

• In the Chamber survey, 78 percent 
thought that students who received 
specific occupational training were 
"much more" or "somewhat more" 
employable than those who had received 
a more general education. 

However, six in ten suggested teach- 
ing of both general and specific 
skills. 

• In the NAM survey 85 percent said yes 
to the question "Would you hire a voca- 
tional graduate rather than a non voca- 
tional graduate?" However 73 percent 
wanted the schools to teach holh general 
and specific skills. Specific employability 
skills included attendance, punctuality 
and work attitudes. 

6. Department of Education 
Survey of 101 Executives 

This survey was reported in 1988 in 
The Bottom T ine: Ra<sir jn fh^ 
Workplaca, a report issued by the US 
Department of Education and Labor. 
It was of executives from small and 
medium sized firms. According to that 
report: 

• "The definition of basic skills typically 
used by employers includes not only the 
ability to read and write but also com- 
putation, communication, and problem- 
solving skills." 
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• "Business leaders also believe that 
schools should emphasize the impor- 
tance of good habits such as self-dis- 
cipline, reliability, perseverance, accept- 
ing responsibility, and respect for the 
rights of others." 



7. San Francisco Employers 

A survey was reported in 1983 asking 
employers which characteristics they 
were looking for in young, entry-level 
applicants. The factors they considered 
most important were: 

• Seemed serious about work and eager to 
gel the job (65%) 

• Secaied bright and alert (50%) 

• Seemed courteous and personable (43%) 

• Seemed to have the ability to learn quick- 
ly (42%) 

• A neat appearance and appropriate 
dresi» (39%) 

• Tied for seventh place was good reading 
ability and good ability with numbers 
(32%) 

• A "record of achievement in school" was 
last (7%) 



job skills. 

• When asked what type of educational 
background they preferred, one in two 
said it didn't matter, 34 percent 
preferred an academic background and 
17 percent a vocational background. 

There are, in these surveys, some 
repetitive themes. Employers have con- 
cerns about the basic education stu- 
dents receive. But they have even 
greater concern about the development 
of many other attributes they believe 
are critical to employment success. 



8. Employers in Los Angeles and 
Torrence, California 

This survey was carried out by 
Wilfred Wilms in 1983. 

• Forty two percent (the most frequent 
response) thought that the chief value of 
an education credential was that it en- 
sured "good attitudes and habits"; only 5 
percent said credentials ensure better 

-4- 



School Knowledge and Work Knowledge: A 
Difference? 



The surveys reported above demon- 
strate the array of skills and personal 
characteristics employers are seeking, 
But they do not address an important 
question that is more recently emerg- 
ing: do the knowledge and skills ac- 
quired in traditional academic tasks and 
settings match the knowledge and skills 
required for actual functioning in 
employment settings? 

If not, it is important to know what dif- 
ferences there are, and whether schools 
could benefit from a better under- 
standing of how to prepare students to 
function on the job. 

The National Center on Education 
and Employment (Teachers College, 
Columbia University; the Center is 
funded by the US Department of 
Education) has underway a systematic 
study of the differences and similarities 
in learning and knowledge application 
in school and work settings, led by its 
director, Sue Beriyman, and based 
heavily on the research of Sylvia Scrib- 
ner. This effort can inform the contents 
of an employment readiness profile. Re- 
search, although in its infancy in this 
area, is highly suggestive: 

• Lauren Resnick has identified four 
broad contrasts between in-school and 
out-of-school mental activity. One of 
them is the contrast between individual 
learning in school versus shared learning 



oulside. In schools success or failure is 
based on independent work; tasks oul- 
side school often take place in social sys- 
tems where success depends also on 
what others do, and the mesh of several 
individuals* mental and physical perfor- 
mance. 

• "The math problems created by job situa- 
tions often require no more than basic 
addition, subtraction, division, and multi- 
plication skills once the problems have 
been identified. But the nature of the 
problems - the fact that they are spread 
over time, disorganized, and full of ir- 
relevant materials - involves organizing 
information and conceptualizing the 
problems, a skill very different from solv- 
ing the problems that are already neatly 
organized for student.'; in a math 
textbook or test."^ 

• "In school, they said, they read primarily 
in order to be able to answer a written 
question related to the reading... In con- 
trast they found that most of the things 
they read on the job were supposed to 
change their actual behaviors."^ 

• "—it appears from the high level of 
literality observed in our studies, that 
school math instruction does not 
promote the use of expert problem-solv- 
ing strategies in nonschool situations. 
This observation is in keeping with judg- 
ments reached by a number of educators 
on the basis of student math perfor- 
mance in school and test situations." 
What is suggested is "to situate some 
aspects of math instruction in contexts of 
actual practices." ( Experiment^] S tiidif ^ 



1 
2 



From a study done by J. Short for AT&T, reported in 1979. 
Short, ihid* 
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QD the Relationship nf ^school M^-^tti ajj^j 
Work Miilh, National Center on Educa- 
tion and Employment, 1989) 

• In the NAEP young adult literacy study 
it was found that while 94% could read 
at least at the fourth grade levei, there 
were surprisingly high proportions who 
could not solve simple problems en- 
countered in living that were conveyed in 
print form. fLiteracv: Prnfilt^f; gf 
Americans Young Aduh^ National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress, 1986) 

Based on research findings such as 
those above, The National Center on 
Education and the Economy and the 
American Society for Training and 
Development have strongly urged an 
"Applied Learning" strategy^ Current 
teaching methods, they say, are passive 
and "Students, working in isolation 
from one another, are told what they 
need to know and are rewarded for par- 
roting what they have heard. Teachers 
deliver information using theoretical or 
deductive formats that bear little 
relationship to real-world contexts." 
These comments echo those of John 
Goodlad, based on extensive and inten- 
sive observations of classrooms, and 
reported A Place Called School: 

extraordinary degree of student passivity 
stands out, Tlie amount of time spent in any other 
kind of activity (e.g., role playing, smaii group plan- 
ning and problem solving, constmcting models) was 
minuscule,,. Students were working alone most of 
the time.,,'' 

The Training AmeriQ report 
elaborates on applied learning: 



"Employers have long been advocates of an ap- 
plied pedagogy, Tlicy argue that learning that occurs 
in ,some functional context produces better students 
as well as better employees. Learning in an applied 
context forces students to integrate interdisciplinary 
knowledge because the real world rarely fits into neat 
academic categories,,. Problem solving cjccrcises arc 
amenable to group interactions, engaging individual 
students' cognitive, interpersonal, teamwork, and 
organizational skills, " 

It is not the intent here to prescribe 
instructional practice. Rather, it is to 
state the rationale for a larger assess- 
ment, which is here called the Employ- 
ment Readiness Profile. Such an 
assessment could use tasks of the kind 
that would be dealt with in an applied 
learning mode. In any event, an 
Employment F eadiness Profile would 
assess ability to deal with situations that 
were encountered in the workworld, 
and life generally, rather than in struc- 
tures typical of classroom exercises. A 
good start has been made on this in the 
NAEP Young Adult Literacy Study, 
with its Prose, Document, and Quanta- 
tive Proficiency scales. Finding out 
what students can't do is one way to in- 
form teaching, and those officials 
responsible for instruction. The matter 
of balance would have to be dealt with; 
public education has a much larger mis- 
sion than meeting the needs of 
employers as they define them... as im- 
portant as those needs are. 



1 See Training America, S;tr?^fp.g;p<: fpp fh n Nation, 1Q«Q 
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The New Consensus 



In the first half of the decade of the 
1980s there was a spate of surveys of 
employers, asking them what they 
wanted entry workers to be like. They 
were carried out by most all of the 
major employer organizations, as well 
as by others. These are capsuled above. 

By about the middle of the decade 
there began to emerge some systematic 
inquiry into the nature and type of 
learning and knowledge achieved in our 
classrooms as they contrasted to the 
needs in workplaces...as well as in other 
life setting (e.g. the NAEP household 
assessment, Literacy: Profilfis; of 
Americas^ Young AHnltO, This was the 
period when the education reform 
movement was rebuilding the founda- 
tions of education...which had fallen 
into disrepair during the prior two 
decades. As this effort succeeds, the op- 
portunity is created for raising our 
sights, and paying greater attention to 
the critical matter of the readiness of 
the workforce. The dialogue necessary 
for constructing an Employment Readi- 
ness Profile should contribute to refin- 
ing objectives and achieving consensus. 

From about mid-decade what was 
known about employers' views and be- 
haviors, the greater involvement of the 
business community in education, and 
the pressure of international competi- 
tion combined to express a drum beat 
-^f messages to the public and to 
educators. Extracts from several u the 
important reports are provided below: 



1. The Committee of Economic 
Development, Investing in Our 
Children (1984) 

"At one time, employers were fairly confident that 
a high school diploma meant a potential employee 
had acquired sfdllSy knowledge, and behavior that 
would be usefiil in the workplace. Because of the 
decline in educational performance and discipline 
in recent decades, business can no longer assume 
that young people graduate from school adequately 
prepared to ready write, reason, calculate, communi- 
cate, or accept responsibility,,/ 

• "First, for entry-level positions, 
employers are looking for young people 
who demonstrate a set of attitudes, 
abilities, and behaviors associated with a 
sense of responsibility, self-discipline, 
pride, teamwork, and enthusiasm. 

• Second, employers put strong value on 
learning ability and problem solving 
skills. 

• Third, employers do not think that the 
schools are doing a good job of develop- 
ing these much-needed abilities." 



2, High Schools and the CL..nging 
Workplace: The Employer's View 
(1984) 

This report resulted from the Panel 
on Secondary School Education for the 
changing Workplace, published by the 
National Academy Press. It defined 
what it thought were the core com- 
petencies: 

• Command of the English Language 



• Reasoning and Problem Solving 
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• Reading 

• Writing 

• Computation 

• Science and Technology 

• Oral Communication 

« Interpersonal Relationship 

• Social and Economic Studies 

• Personal Work Habits and Attitudes 

The Panel went into some detail about 
what it meant by each of these. 



3. The National Alliance of 
Business, The Fourth R: Workforcp 
Readiness (iQa7) 

7/j addition to the traditional 'three R% ' business 
seeks young workers with the fourth 'R' workforce 
readiness, which includes thinking, reasoning 
mxalyticaly creative, and problem-solving skills and 
behaviors such as reliability, responsibility, and 
responsiveness to change,"" 



4. Training Amerip?, Strategies fQr 
the Nation , the National Center on 
Education and the Economy and 
the American Society for Training 
and Development (1989) 

Referring to emergence of new 
decentralized institutions, the report 
said: 

"Employees in those institutions need high levels 
of basic skills. Tliey must have personal manage- 
ment skills to maintain self-esteem, set goals, and be 
motivated. To participate as full members of 
autonomous working teams, they need high levels of 
interpersonal teamwork, negotiation, and organiza- 



tional skills - skills that enhance grouv effectiveness 
- as well as leadership skills,'' 



5» The Learni ng Enterprig g, The 
American Society for Training and 
Development and the US 
Department of Labor's 
Employment and Training 
Administration(1989) 

^'Uie autonomous employees in the brave new 
workplace require substantially greater skill than 
their predecessors. They need self-management 
skills. They need interpersonal and communication 
skills to interact with customers, superiors and team- 
mates successfully,'' 

These are all variations on the same 
theme. The list of skills from any one of 
these reports could be a starting point 
for developmental work on an Employ- 
ment Readiness Profile. For this pur- 
pose, we will use yet another publi- 
cation whose aim was a distillation of 
what employers and employer organiza- 
tions are saying. It is Workplace V^^^Kf^\ 
The Skills Hmplnverf; Want^ written by 
the American Society for Training and 
Development (ASTD) and sponsored 
by the US Department of Labor. The 
publication is an overview of the results 
of a two-year research project. The 
report says that ASTD settled on seven 
skill groups. The skills employers want 
are: 

• 3R's (Reading, Writing, Computation) 

• Learning to Learn 

• Communication: Listening & Oral Com- 
munication 



e Creative Thinking/Problem Solving 

• Interpersonal/Negotiation/Teamwork 

• Self Esteem/Goal Setting-Motivation/ 
Personal & Career Development 

• Organizational Effectiveness/Leadership 

Other employer groups might change 
a few of the words, but it is unlikely 
they would make basic changes. These 
seven skills, and the AST O description 
of them, would he a gnn d starting point 
for the development of an ^^Sf ^^'mfnr 



An in-depth description of these skills is contained in the just released book Workp lare R^sirs 
Ths Essg n tial Sk il ls Employers W a nt by Anthony P. Carnevale, LeUa J. Gainers, and Ann S. 
Meltzer, published by Jossey-Bass, 1990, 
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An Employment Readiness Profile 



We are not here proposing a new in- 
structional pedagogy nor a revised cur- 
riculum in the schools. What we are 
proposing is to regularly assess a 
sample of students (and other youth) to 
profile the extent to which they have 
"the skills employers need." This says 
nothing about how such skills 
should/can be imparted. Neither is 
there any implication that the return to 
an academic core, as advocated by the 
educational excellence movement, was 
the wrong direction to go; the employ- 
ing community has been very suppor- 
tive of these reforms, and many 
employers served on the panels and 
study commissions which brought them 
about. 

Neither does the call for all assess- 
ment of "employment readiness" in- 
volve prejudgment of who is 
responsible for imparting these skills. 
While there is a presumption in some 
of these reports that this is a school 
responsibility, this is a decision to be 
made by educational policy makers and 
public officials, not employers; how- 
ever, everyone will need accurate infor- 
mation about what employers need, 
and what the economy needs. As stated 
above, education has broader purposes 
than employment preparation, as im- 
portant as that role is. Also responsible 
for youth development are the family, 
the community, and the employers who 
hire the young people. The dialogue 
that develops over the construction of 
an Employment Readiness Profile, and 
the interpretation of its results, should 



help sort out these respective respon- 
sibilities, as well as establish the state of 
employment readiness, and how it is 
changing over time. 
While there are a lot of issues of ap- 
propriate concern in creating a produc- 
tive workforce, we are here addressing 
only the formal assessment of out- 
comes, and periodic checks with 
employers to identity changes in needs. 
The creation of nhfe.rti ves and pypt- 
cises fnr snrh R^f^V'^'iT Tient would hf 
overseen bv panels draw n frnm thp 
ejnplovin^ commnnity, as well a«; thf . 
education commnnitv, with subject mat - 
ter experts participating The resulting 
materials would be subjected to an ex- 
tensive consensus process involving 
employers, employer organizations, 
labor market experts and educators. 
Such panels would also be involved in 
designing approaches for the interpreta- 
tion and reporting of the results. 
The assessment could be admini- 
stered to a sample of 8th- and 12- 
graders (and 13 to 17-year-olds), 
establishing a baseline the first year and 
describing in understandable terms a 
profile of current performance. In 
should be administered as well to 
samples of dropouts, as well as of enrol- 
lees in "second chance" programs, such 
as OICs of America and 70001, and 
young military recruits if there is inter- 
est in the Department of Defense to do 
so. The central purpose, however, 
should remain unclouded, to profile the 
employment readiness of youth emerg- 
ing from the schools. Future assess- 
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ments would track progress against this 
baseline. The results of the first assess- 
ment would be the basis for a national 
symposium to examine their implica- 
tions for future efforts by both 
educators and employers, and would 
commence a dialogue that would lead 
to larger agreement on objectives, or to 
greate*- understanding of the separate 
roles and objectives of schools and 
emplojdng institutions. Since some im- 
portant employer objectives may not 
coincide v^th the necessary priorities of 
the schools, a discussion could then 
proceed as to how these specific objec- 
tives can best be met through employer 
initiatives. 

While new exercises would have to be 
created for the assessment, existing 
materials would be screened for in- 
clusion, capitalizing where possible and 
desirable on development work already 
done (such as in the three literac>' 
scales developed by the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress). 
Much more work has been done than 
might be supposed. For example, 
NAEP has assessed "listening" skills in 
at least one state. The Consortium on 
Education for Employment, composed 
of seven national associations, con- 
ducted an extensive review of these 
matters and concluded in Recognizing 
Learning Outcnmef; fo r Employmen t 
that "methodologies for assessing 
employment - related competencies 
have been developed and are ready to 
be used for a variety of purposes..." 

The first phase conid b^ thf rrf ntl^n 
of a Desiffn Project. gniH ed bv a Com^ 
mittee on the Emplnym ^.nt Readinfi^^^ 
Profile, composed of em ployer repre^ 
sentatives and supplemfintp.H hy 



educators and labor market expert«^ . 
The broad societal consensus that such 
a problem exists and that action needs 
to be taken suggests that a dialogue 
now between employers and schools 
would be both feasible and useful. It 
would also be timely from the 
standpoint that the /e is serious thinking 
going into "restructuring" schooling, 
and while there are many coiLsidera- 
tions involved in restructuring, we are 
in a period of openness about the youth 
development enterprise and how we 
are to meet important national objec- 
tives. 
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Conclusion 



This report concerns what the author 
believes is a growing consensus on the 
skills employers need in the workplace. 
This consensus is oelieved to be a sub- 
stantial foundation on which to develop 
a profile of these skills...and an assess- 
ment which would supplement current 
assessments of achievement in regular 
academic subjects. I have called this an 
Employment Readiness Profile, and it 
would be administered to a sample of 
students and school dropouts. While 
considerable developmental work, as 
well as pilot testing, would be required, 
it is believed to be a feasible venture if 
developed and guided through a con- 
sensus process...with considerable 
employer involvement...of the kind 
which has long been used by the Nation- 
al Assessment of Educational Progress. 

Such a Profile is advanced because of 
the critical need to know the state of 
preparation of the workforce, and how 
this changes over time. It is also 
believed that the dialogue required for 
the development and construction of 
the Profile will be constructive in 
developing agreement on measures for 
improving the preparation of young 
people, and in defining the roles of 
schools and employers in doing so. 

In the United States, to a greater de- 
gree than in most developed countries, 
there has been a failure to mesh the 
schooling and working periods of life, 
leaving a gap that those who do not go 
the college route often find difficult to 
close. Joining together in the develop- 
ment of a measure of employment 



readiness, educators and employers 
could take a large step in closing that 
gap, and at the same time creating a 
workforce with more of the skills 
needed to meet the tough challenge of 
world competition. 
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Appendix A : Notes on Validity 



When a national indicator is 
developed, what constitutes validity? 
Reviewers who are in the testing busi- 
ness, industrial psychology, or educa- 
tional measurement think immediately 
of the kind of validity studies used for 
"gate keeper" or employment selection 
tests. A traditional study would validate 
by correlating test performance with ac- 
tual job performance. 

But the Employment Readiness 
Profile is not for use with individuals, 
nor is it meant for establishing qualifica- 
tions for any particular job or occupa- 
tion; the individual employer does that, 
using commercial, standardized tests as 
desired. 

The Profile is designed to help the na- 
tion gauge the fit between the labor 
supply it is producing and the needs the 
economy has for entry level workers (as 
well as those who can progress to more 
responsible positions). What makes 
such a national indicator "valid?" 

Indeed, how do we know that the na- 
tional unemployment rate is a valid in- 
dicator? All we know is that a broad 
consensus was developed over the 
definition of a) the "labor force" and b) 
persons "employed." In this particular 
consensus it was also agreed that the 
difference between the count of the two 
would be the "unemployed," those who 
were "looking for work" during in the 
survey week and unsuccessful in finding 
it. The consensus did not come easily, 
and while this consensus is broad 
enough to sustain a time series, it is 
sporadically under attack, by those who 



believe it understates unemployment 
and those who believe it overstates it. 
For quite a while now, the US Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has published alter- 
native constructions, while staying with 
an "official" rate. And from time to 
time, Presidential commissions are 
created to examine issues which arise. 

Research is continuous, in and out of 
government, on labor force measures, 
and special experimental samples are 
used to test effects of the modifications 
in definitions. In the final analysis, it is 
the people involved, and the processes 
used, which create confidence, and 
therefore the validity of the measure. 

The analogy is far from perfect, but it 
is, I believe, a useful one. Confidence in 
an Employment Readiness Profile 
would rest, I believe, on the following 
conditions being met. 

1. There should be a synthesis of sur- 
veys of employers specifications. 

The major surveys of what employers 
say they want entry employees to 
be like are identified in this paper. 
There are more similarities than dif- 
ferences, and many differences are due 
to the differences in the questions that 
were asked, and the way they were 
asked. 

2. In the validation of employnicnt 
selection tests and criteria, many 

job based studies over many years have 
identified factors associated with job 
performance that go beyond "aptitude" 
testing. These should be drawn upon in 
addition to asking employer hiring 
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agents what factors are important to 
them. 

3. The materials produced in (1) and 
(2) should be summarized in a form 
usable by a design committee that 
would initiate development of the 
Profile. The committee is described 
elsewhere. 

4. Tlie work of the Committee should 
receive broad review, with 
revisions made on the basis of those 
reviews. 

5. Instruments selected or developed 
should be field tested. 

After the Profile has been defined 
and instruments developed to create 
the data for a profile, it could be sub- 
jected to at least the following confirma- 
tion studies: 

a. It would be given to a group of 18 
year olds who would also be inter- 
viewed bv a range of employing or- 
ganizations, that would rate them for 
suitability using techniques they would 
normally use for hiring. Position on the 
Profile should be related to 
rankings given by employers. 

b. A follow-up of students whose 
Profiles had been established 

could be related to measures of relative 
success in the labor market for a 
specified period after entry. 

It would be highly desirable to collect 
Profile information on a test sample for 
several years, while studies such as 
those above were carried out and an op- 
portunity provided for the Design Com- 
mittee and its consultants to review the 
data and commission analyses that 
would enable refinements to be made. 
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It will be important to keep in mind 
that this Profile is an indicator, based 
on samples of students, and not a selec- 
tion instrument to be used on in- 
dividuals for specific jobs. Never- 
theless, some means must be used to 
achieve consensus that the indicator 
measures reasonably what it is intended 
to measure, and that it has utility for as- 
sisting in judgments about the changing 
employment readiness of the cohorts of 
young people entering the labor force 
from high school (or from "second 
chance" programs and institutions). 

Such a measure would inevitably fall 
short of achieving complete agreement 
on its construct and utility, but con- 
tinued use and analysis should move it 
farther in that direction. The debate it- 
self will help clarify what constitutes 
employment readiness in the minds of 
employers, educators, parents and stu- 
dents. 
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